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tastes and fancies to Emerson's " Essay on Love," with its strong platonic 
cast. With such an embarrassment of riches, all the world of song and 
verse and prose before him, Mr. Ransome has shown nice skill in his selec- 
tions. That he has given so much as a whole makes the book the more 
interesting to the general reader; and to the student — thus to have much 
brought together and made easily available — the book is made doubly 
welcome. 



Tales, By Hans Christian Andersen. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, 1911. 

According to Mencius, the Chinese philosopher, " He only is great who 
has kept his child's heart." And in this sense we may all account our- 
selves fortunately "great," since in reading Hans Christian Andersen, 
who does not feel that he has indeed kept his child's heart ? For these con- 
summate stories seem only the finer and more unique, are found to be only 
the more universally appealing as time goes on — so essentially true are 
they to Immortal Youth. The stories without pictures are enough, per- 
haps, but as genius in its turn inspires both genius and talent, any illus- 
trator may be pardoned for attempting such a subject. 

Among the most noticeable Christmas books, then, is a copy of Ander- 
sen, twelve of his famous tales, very beautifully illustrated with marginal 
illuminations, and with pictures quite unusual in feeling and color. Sel- 
dom does anything so sumptuous come into a child's possession, and the 
pictures are of such quality that they will appeal to older persons as well. 
Where all is so good it seems almost unnecessary to choose out any for 
special mention, but " The Nightingale," with its truly Chinese setting and 
effect, and the " Little Sea-Maid " are particularly noticeable. The color- 
schemes are beautiful, and the fairylike, dreamlike quality of the Tales 
themselves, the fascinating possibility of the True behind the Seeming 
Real, has been preserved throughout. This is among the most charming 
gift-books of the season. 



Under Western Eyes. By Joseph Conrad. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers, 1911. 

If fiction is to be written as present-day history, and it is coming so 
to be written, then it must make allowance for the instinctive thirst for 
happiness. For that thirst is just as much a truth of man's complex na- 
ture as any other truth, and so necessitates recognition. The very crimes 
that are committed in liberty's name, the intrigues and counter-intrigues 
of Russia's struggle for self-expression rather than for freedom, are so 
many signs of the thirst for happiness. This instinctive craving also im- 
plies vague conceptions, poor and tawdry though many of them be, and 
it is part of the novelist's duty, as well as his high privilege, to compre- 
hend all. of life: possibility, probability, actuality, ideality — everything. 
The historian takes what is given him and deals with what we call facts — 
actions demonstrable, documents provable — and puts no more nor other 
construction upon these than the concensus of opinion and of experience 
will warrant. Not so the novelist. His business and the historian's is 
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on]y approximately alike; their aims are different; their roads hy no means 
the same. The confusion of arts is as great in supposing the historian's 
method and the novelist's to be alike as is the confusion of supposing 
painting and poetry to be similar. People instinctively feel that they have 
a right to demand of the novelist — just because he is presupposed to com- 
prehend all — what they have no right to ask of the historian. "What the 
historian has to give may or may not gratify the sense for happiness, the 
thought of travail accomplished, some sort of satisfaction achieved; but 
the novelist must give all this, and must allow scope for every phase of 
man's nature. Otherwise the novelist lacks the dramatic sense, fails to 
be salient and impressive, and his story is felt to be cramping and scamped, 
and to come lamely off. Realism for realism's sake, like art for art's 
sake, falls equally short of life — and it is life in its entirety that the nov- 
elist wishes and aims to give us. 

Mr. Joseph Conrad has more than great talent; he has genius; and his 
latest novel is one of absorbing interest. Its very defects, seeing that it 
is too unrelieved — like that of a previous book, The Secret Agent — 
appeal just because of the " little more " that would have so greatly 
strengthened and have made more effective the picture. But just here 
comes in this confounding of values. The picture is too unrelieved for 
art, and yet is doubtless admirable as history. But Mr. Conrad thoroughly 
knows his Russia and Russians, the land and its people, with their strange 
mental and moral obsessions, their worship of an Unknown God which 
they call Liberty. There are mighty minds that have, nevertheless, little 
or no selective and constructive faculty. They are like human suns and 
take the picture of life accurately, but their work remains photographic; 
and while no one ever questions the truth and use of photography, one 
must equally recognize its limitations. Mr. Conrad is far from being 
merely photographic, however, since his work has unusual psychologic and 
subjective qualities. For in subtle fashion does he put before us the in- 
versions and perversions of the Russian revolutionist mind. Just as there 
are physical diseases due to climate and modes of living, so there are 
mental diseases due to political conditions. And Russian terrorism is 
one of them. The " subliminal uprush " of intrigue and assassination 
is inevitably consequent upon the schooling of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries superimposed upon the political conditions of the thir- 
teenth. The Russian revolutionists are schooled in French, German, and 
English ideas, and then are expected to live submissively under a semi- 
oriental form of government. So the strain upon the mental and moral 
nature is intense, and the effect alike disastrous to the individual and to 
the cause he seeks to serve. The motto of this book, like that of Anna 
Karenina, might be " Vengeance is mine " ; for life rights itself, corrects, 
and revenges. 

Mr. Conrad's book, somber as it is, gives an impressive idea of human 
nature under terrible conditions, and it is well worth a serious and care- 
ful reading by all who are interested in present history and in human, 
every-day life. 



